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From the Richmond Enquirer. 
LA FAYETTE. 


é No hireling bard, who sycophantic sings 
His pensioned follies to the ear of Kings ; 
No venal muse, whose prostituted lays 
Have damned the lyre ir corruption’s praise, 
With heaving bosom o'er thy sacred bier, 
Now drops the tribute of a Nation’s tear. 








Born fur the world, belonging to no clime. 
Achieving deeds to reach the end of time; 
Nations, not men, thy obsequies attend, 

And around the scene ia holy silence bend ; : 
Ia simple grandeur, while dissoiv’d in tears, ~ 
Chief mourner here, Columbia’s seif appears ; 

Her graceful form array’d in weeds of woe, 

But feeling that within “ that passeth show.” 

The solemn knell should hush the dio of war, 

And hold the earth in reverential awe, 

While Freedom’s congregated banners wave 

A mournful requiem o’er the fallen brave. 


Tho’ in the laprof wealth and splendor born, 
‘With a!l the gifts that buman kind adorn, ~ 
Tho’ smiling pleasure, in seducing guise, 
Unaveil’d ber beauties to thy youthful eyes, 
Exbausting all her catalogue of wiles, 

4 To lute so fair a victim to her toils; 
By heaven design’d in robler scenes to share, 
. Thy manly spirit spurn’d the silken snare : 
For, bark ! what sound of low and distant wail 
O’er ocean’s fuam comes tiding on the gale? 
It is the daughter pleading to assuage 
The maniac fury of maternai rage :— 
"Tis infant Freedom struggling in the pangs 
Of mortal conflict with Oppression’s fangs — 
'Tis fainting Libertyggconvulsive strain, 
To burst the thraldom of a tyrant’s chain. 
O ye, whose breasts one spark Of feeling bold, 
Gan ye, unmov’d whe spectacle behold? 
Deep in that fane where Freedom’s spirit dwelt, 
‘Thy generous soul, the strong appeal was felt. 
: Like to the sun that sheds the gilded shroud, 
 @ Wore ’round bis glories by the morning cluud, 
| Beaming effulgent in bis native rays, 

As on be brightens to meridian blaze, 

: With noble scorn thou doff’d the robes of birth, 

(The meed as oft of vileness as of worth, ) 
Crown’d with the halo virtue’s hand bestowed, 
Thy soul in all its moral grandeur glow’d, 
Friends, country, kindred, all are left bebind, 
As, launching on the pinions of the wind, 
And girt for conquest iv the bloody fray, 
The star of Freedom lit thee on thy way. 





i La Fayette and Washington, from distant lands, 
reedom’s instinct grasp congenial hands, 
aaaioes reviving bosom*beat 
With kindling rapture as herebampions meet. 
. Freedom’s Duumvirate! can tyrants stand 
‘Before the whirlwind of their Spartan band ? 
they dasb’d, the heroes side by side, 
the stream of F orvone’s varying tide, - 
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| consequetitly destined to celibacy. Thecause 





With souls unshaken ’mid'the scene of blood, 
Braving the fiercest surgé of Battle’s flood. 

Nv toilseme day or night of sleepless gloom, 
Famine, nor cold, nof dread of foreigu tomb, . 

To Satety’s bowers could urge thee to depart, 

Or shake the purpose of thy constant heart, 

’Till Vict'ry’s shout arrest the bloody work 

Upon thy tented plains, immortal York ! 

Where Freedom’s Bird in triumph flutter’d o’er 

The crouching Liu, as he ceased his roar. : ~ 


Earth holds no reeompense for deeds like thine;— @f 
The hand rewarding needs must be divine; 
To thee, Colambia bankrupt stands confest, ‘ 
And prays the King of Kings to do the rest. s 


And now, thy cherish’d orphans, where are they ? 
Here in the world—at home—be where they may— . 
Children of Freedom! denizens of Earth, , ~ 
We recognize no spot that gave them birth; - ‘ 
And thus Columbia pleyem, mother's part, ee. 
Aud strains thine orphaus to her grateful heart. 









































Nuptials of Count Rizzari. 
A SICILIAN FACT. 







* + Eom * a 
Play such high fantastic tricks before 
As make e’en angels weep. 
At La Bruca, a romantic villa 3 
tween thecities of Syracuse and Cata 
the baronial residence of the duke of La, Bruca, 
a magnificent old edifice, which about ts 
since was the scene of the tragic event I am 
about to relate. The duke, 









at the time, had an only dat 
years of age, possessed of un’ 
accomplishments, these, ahd the 
to which she was heiress, made ber 
gerly sought afler by almost all the-young men a 
of famity whose birth and fortune Gould en?» 
title them to the honour of so high an alliance. ~ 
From among these her father would gladly 
have permitted ber to select a suilable com- 
panion, But her affections were unalienably 
engaged by the second son of Count Rizzari, “4 
of Catania, an intimates of the duke. oe 
The favoured lover was the same age as ~ 
the young lady, and had ever since her. , 
lection, been the companien’of her 
A cadet, with but little fortune, wasa ma 
which, if there had been noobstacle, the 
of the d ld never bave consented; there e 
was moreover, thefurther impediment, 
young mai was intended for 















ofthe lady's aversion (o .her other suitors was 
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son evident to both families, who were equal- 
ly anxious to put a period to inclinations like- 
ly, if unchecked, to terminate in the misery of 
both parties. The count resolved to remove 
his son from a spot where, enchanted by early 
associations, and excited’b the continual pres- 
ence of the beloved obj ere seemed but 
little probability of hig overcoming his mis- 
placed passion. 

Young Rizzari was accordingly sent teRome, 
in order at once to finish his studies, and obtain 
the advantage ofan introduction to individuals 
of rank and influence in the church. An 
ecclesiastical life was not Rizzari natural vo- 
‘eation, and he resolved internally not to em- 
brace it, trusting to chance Mad time for the 


birth of some event favourable to his hopes 


~and passion. Indeed, it is soon proved so, be- 
yond what his most sanguine expectations had 
Jed him to anficipate. His eldest brother, 

had married stibsequently to his depar- 

died unexpectedly, without issue, a few 
months afterwards. Thougli really attached 
to his brother, the in his circum- 
stances: and “prospects prevented his feeling 
the loss so acutely as. would otherwise have 
béen natural.. On receiving a ons to 
attend his afflicted parents, he lost not a mo- 


ment, y be imagined, in returning to 
Sicily. "The heirs of families of distinction are 
never itted to enter either the military 


er, ecolesiastical professions, and in the event 
of a youngér brother’s succeeding to the pros- 
pect of the paternal inheritance, the vows if ta- 
ken, are usually dispensed with by the court 
of Rome. The young count thus saw in an 
mpediments to his marriage un- 
pved. His father, at his solic- 
posed to his’ friend, the duke, 
two families, in the persons 
he’ respective heirs; an offer which was 
accepted with pleasure by the duke, and with 
Gignity by his daughter. 
An early day was appointed for the nuptial 








. eeremony, which the duke determined should 


be celebrated at his feudal residence at La 
Braca. Invitations were issued to all the no- 
bility of the neighbourhood for many miles 


round. Of such extent were ‘he preparations 
thata fete so magnificent as that intended had 


not been heard of for many years. The whole 
was in wietion. Congratulations pour- 

in from every quarter, and all seemed inter- 
‘ested in the happiness of the oung meaple: 
But-there was one person, 
(at the request of the friend 










~ 





faction manifested by others. + This individual, 
who was remarkable for his wealth hie deste, 
plishments, and his handsome person, though 
still in the flower of life;was of anage which 
doubled that of the intepded bride of the 
young count. One of her most passionate ad- 
mirers, he had, d@uringthe residence of Rizzari 
at Rome, made proposals to her father. His 
family and wealth sufficiently reccomended 
bim to the duke, but having prevented -his 
daughter from choosing the object of her af. 
fections, he resolved at least not to force on her 
a match disagreeable to herself; and 
while he testified his own readiness to a 
the offer, referred the cavalier,te his daughter 
fora final answer. She at once gave hima 
negative so decided, as to have extinguished 
hope in any bosom by a passion less consuming 
and uncontrollable than that of the cavalier, 
Undeterred by refusal, he continued to press 
his suite with an importunity, and even vio- 
lence, which, instead of removing difficulties 
soon heightened indifferance into aversion ; 
yet, calculating on the apparent impossibility 
of her being united to the object ef her early 
flame, he relied on time and absence for oblit- 
erating from her heart the impression made 
upon it by young Rizzari, and assiduously per- 
severed in his unwelcome attentions. Great 
then was his rage and disapointment_at the 
death of the elder Rizzari? and the arrival, 
proposal, and acceptance of the younger as 
the hisband of the lady, whom self-love had 
persuaded him was sooner or later destined to 
be his own, Tortured at once by all the 
pangs of unrequitted passion, and by a devour- 
ing jealousy, proud and vindictive by nature 
even beyond the wont cf S@ilians of rank, the 
favoured lover beegme tho object of a hatred 
too deadly to be depicted by language, and 
the cavalier was heard to threaten a ven- 
geance as terrible as were the bad passions 
which raged with such irresistible sway in his 
own guilty breast. . 
Soon aller the acceptance of Rizzari, the 
cavalier disappeared from Cantania; seme 
said he had retired to one of his villas in 
the neighbourhood, others that he had gone 
abroad; in fact, no one knew whither hehad | 
betaken himself. The happiness of the lovers — 
left them little time to think of the cavalier, x ae 
and their fancied security did not permit them. 4 
for a moment to fear,or even dream e : 
effects of his disappointment or resen : 
The happy day at length came, the per 
riage was celebrated in the . 
which was thronged to excess by ti 
poor, noblé and peasant. At the 
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: when the enraptured bridegroom placed the 
emblematic circle on the slender finger of his 
lovely bride, a contemptuous and discordent 

: laugh, s0 loud, so long, and so strange in its 

expression, that it resembled rather that of a 
fiend than that of a human being, was heard 

+ — far above the hum and murmur of the assem- 

‘\) \ Blage in the chapel. Such extradrdinang 
gudeness instantly diew the attention of all 

present ; but to their astonishment, although 





© — the ominous peal still continued, it was impos- 
__, §ible to ascertaia the individual from whom it 

. * proceeded. When it at length ceased, the 
ceremony continued, and the affront, if it was 

‘ ~ meant for one, was soon forgotten in the suc- 
> cession of circumstances of a more agreeable 


nature. 

Every room in the superb old mansion, the 
bridal chamber excepted, was thrown open to 
the assembled hundreds; neither expense or 
labour bad been spared, that could in any way 
add to the luxury and magnificence of the 
occasion. The table groaned beneath the in- 
numerable delicacies placed before the noble 
cumpany, who were entertained in the vast 
hall of the chateau ; and ample supplies glad- 
dened the peasants and dependants of both 
houses, who were feasted on the lawns and 
gardens before the palace. The banqueting 
at length ceased. The -villa and the grounds 
were alike splendidly illuminated, and soon 
afier nightfall dancing commenced both within 
and without the building. 

The bride, whose present felicity was eo 
greatly in contrast with her late expectations, 

_ Was observed to be in remarkable high spirits, 
‘+ making no affectation of concealing the happi- 
ness which perv her. . After the ball had 
continued for some time, @id all breathed @t- 
isfaction and pleasure, two persons, masked 
and dressed in the costume.of peasants of the 
country, entered the principal sajoon, and in- 
stantly began dancing, throwing themselves, 
with garlands which they held in their hands, 
into a variety of attitudes; it was observed 
that they both acquitted themselves surpris- 

«* ingly well, but one, from the contour of figure 
and lightness of movement, was suspected, 
_.® though both were dressed in male attire, to be 
* -_& woman, z 
mr? 4 It is requisite to remark that the ball was 
‘a not in mask, and that it iscustomary in Italy 
. + and y for masks, when they join a com- 
pany, fo make themselves known tothe mas- 
ter of the ouse, as a security against the 
streduction of improper or unwelcome per- 
This etiquette was not observed on the 
occasion, but the masks entering witb 
expressive of a request for admission 
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they were received without difficulty, it being 
probably loeked upon as some device for add- 
ing to the amusement of the party. Their 
performance’exciting the admiration of the 
company, the grace @fid ease of their move- 
ments became th of conversation. It” 
then appearing were unknown, some 
of the guests, curious fo discover them, hinted 
that it was time they should unméask, in order 
té take some refreshment; this they with 
signs, for they spoke not, at first declined, but 
being pressed, signified in the same manner 
that they would only discover themselves. to 
the master of the house. The bridegroom was 
accordingly calf€d from the side of his bride 
for this-purppge, good humoredly joining his, 
friends in soliciting the strangers to minke 
themselves known, they gave him te under- 
stand, always in pantomine, that’ since such 
was his desire they were willing to gratify 
him, and that if be would retire with them 
for a moment, they would unmask, but to bim 
alone, as they wi preserve their ifteog- 
nito from the rest company. 

The gount andthe mask withdrew togeth- 
er. [d@fhe meantime, the music, the dancing, 
and all the pleasures of the joyous scene went 
on. The absence of the Udridegroom Was 
scarcely noticed py any one except the bridé, 
whe, with eyes wandering in search of him, 
more than onee testified her surprise at bis 
stay. In about twenty minutes th same two 
persons, as was evident from ¢héir figure late- 
ly masked as peasants, re-entered the ball 
room, but their dress was ch 
now in complete mourning. B 
one supporting the head, the 
they carriéd a third so carfu 
enveloped in a large black vest, ti 
his form nor features were distinggishable.— 
As they moved slowly on with measured pace, 
they pretend by signs to express their grief 
fog the death of the person they carried. An . 
appearance so ominous on a nuptial night, a 
cited sensations of an unpleasant nature; but ~~~ 
no one thought proper to interfere in a ‘pan- 
tomime which strange and as it was, 
they conceived permitted master of the 
house. The masks having reached the mid« 
dle of the room, deposited their. burden there 
and began todance round it in @ variety of 
grotesque attitudes, caricatuting sorrow. At + 
this all-boding and unacepuntable scene, the 
high spirits of the bride <instantanebusly for- 
sook her, aiff were succeeded by an almost. 
ror, , Looking anxiously round, she agsin, in 
a faltering voice, inquired for her husband.— 
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The sister of Rizzari, one of the bridesmaids, | 
atruck by her sudden paleness and ill-euppres- 
6d agitation, asked if she. was indisposed.— 
She replied that she felt oppressed by a sense 
of anxiety and alurm, oftwhich she could not 
conceive the origin. H er-in-law told 
her that it was nothing vhs evaporation of 
her late unusual high Ae which; as is often 
the case, , were cnsnnedid by a causeless de- 
pression. Just then, the masks having finished 
their feigned fuiseral dance, advanced to the 
bride, and_one of them, the male drawing her 
by the sleeve, spoke for the first time loud 
enough to be heard by those around, “ Venite 
a paingere le nostre e le vire miserie”— 







_“ Come and weep for your own misery and 


ours,”” 

A chill went through the beart of the bride 
at these ill-emened words. She drew shuil- 
deringly back, and fell almost insensible in 
the arms of her sister-in-law, ‘A muranr ran 
round—it was manifest that the cause of the 
bride’s alarm. was owing to the extraordinary 
proceeding of the persens in mask, who, per- 
ceiving the impression they had excited, has- 
tily withdrew. . Io an instant they’ h@ disap- 
peared, but whither they went, or what 
became of them afterwards, was known to no 
ene. : . 
In the meantime the bystanders remarked 
in surprise how well the person lying on the 
floor performed the part-of a dead man, not a 
limb stirred, not a muscle moved, nor was he 
perceived to Breathe. Curiosity prompted 
them to touch him, and lift his arms, they fell 
heavy and motionless by his side, his hands 
too were cold to the touch—cold as that of a 
corpse, Surprise led them farther—they un- 
covered bis face—O God! it was that of a 
corpse—and that corpse was the bridegroom ! 

Who shall paint the dreadful scene that en- 

? Exclamations of surprise, shrieks of 
horror, cries for the masks—here females 
sWooning in terror—there men ruonning to and [ 
fro with drawn swords—this inquiring the 
cause of the sudden disturbance—that denoun- 
cing vengeance on the murderers !—ull was 
distraction and Gonfusion! Her terrified} 
friends instantly hurried away the trembling” 
bride, anticipating some horrid event, as yet 
unconscious of the whole extent of her mis- { 
fortune. As they bore her off, the name of 


“her busbafid, dead, murdered, strangled, fell 


on her eart—insensibility for a few moments 
relieved her from the exquisite agony of her 
situation. They carried ber to the bridal 
chamber—in that chamber had the accursed 
deed been perpetraed; the disordered furni- 
ture showed signs of « Struggle—the instru- 


~~ 


ments of death lay.on the floor, and on the 
nuptial couch the infernal assassins had cast a 
branch of funeral cypress, the token of their a 
premeditated and accomplished vengeance, ° : . 

The duke, in whose bosom rage and an. 
guish predominated by turns, stationed himself 
with a party of friends with drawn swords at ; 7 
tke doors of the palace, while a strict but ines.” 
fectual search was carried on Within. Ina 
minutes the party, late so joyous, broke upin _* 
consternation ; hundreds instantly went off by ae 
different roads in search of the murderers, ae ES ‘ 
all pursuit was unavailing, The pelice sub. 
sequently lent its aid: every angle of the * ; 
country, for leagues round, was explored in » §. ef 
vain, The perpetrators of the atrocious crime . a 
had escaped, nor indeed were they ever r satis- 
factorily discovered, 

Suspicion fell on the cavalier; but though 
the most rigid search was made, he -was not to 
be found. Some time after it was discovered 
that he had left Sicily, to which he’ never re. 
turned, and was residing at Vienna. 

It was rumored, but the truth was never 
clearly ascertained ; that he subsequently cons 
féssed himself the author and actor of this 
horrid tragedy, and gloried in thé daring and 
fiend-like sratagem by which he had 20 sig- A 
nally accomplished it. * 

The widowed bride never recoveféd the 
shock. Her life was for ashort time despair- = 
ed of, As soon as her strength enabled her, ’ 
she retired into. her convent, where death, ‘ 
the best friend of the wretched, ere long - & 
an end to her earthly sufferings, -s 


he 


’ — . } 
ANECDOTE or 4 Mitim@&—A certain mil- 
leghad two sons, Jagk and Bill. Whenever © 
a grist was under way, the miller wouid walk — 
Le stairs, put his hand into the hopper, exam- 
line the grain, and” exclaim at the top of his =” 
voice,“ I say, Bill, you toll’d thisgrist?” “Yes 
father,” returned Bill, (who was at work i in. Ne 
the loft above.) The miller, pretending notte . 
hear him, would again roar out, “I say Jacky 
you toll’d this grist ?”—" Yes. Sir,” answered, 
Jack, (who was engaged down stairs.) “The 
‘lazy dogs,” said the miller to himself (preten- 
ding not to hear his sons answer,) “ if I were, 
not here to toll the grain of my customers, my ‘+ 
careless boys would ruin me!” 
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Agentleman meeting a very homely @ 
| thus addressed him—‘ My dear friend, 
ought to take saffron constantly.” “For® 
inquited the latter. “To keep the ug 
out, for if it even strikes in, 3 will ¢ 
kill you.” - 
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; aa first seems to proceed simply from | 


~ @ence in others + the second, from a virtuoys 
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From the Episcopal Watchman. 
Life—A Dreame ~ 
That distinguished and successful soldier, Count 
Base on bis death-bed, speaking of his life, eeeved— 
“Tt bas been a pleasant dream.” : 
The warrior fram his couch of death 
Looked back on his proud career; 
» Agaiv loud bopor’s noisy breath 
Brought ts to this listening ear: 
Again be trod the georgeous hall, 
Where the regal pageant stream, 
But with a sigh he tura’d from all, ‘ 
~ And said—’tis a splendid dream.’ 


Youth pressing onward to the prize, 
Un fancied fietds of fame, 
And manhoou’s mated energies, 
O’er bis dying spirits came ; 
Young feeling’s gush—and triumphb’s flush, 
Anpition, love and po-ver, 
All in their first keen freshness rush 
On the giance of that last hour, . 


All that his -ourhful fancy dreamed 
Of palace, camp, and bower, ~ 
When bis gay and wild wing’d visions teemed, 
In childhood’s happiest hour, 
All, all of honor, pomp and sway, 
He had held within bis grasp, = Ee 
, But oow In death they fade away, 
; Like a shadow in hiselasp- _ 


Success had waited on bis way, 
Spleador, and victory and fame, 

And be bad won thé warriors bay, 
And the hero’s deathless name 5 

And power’s high gift, and war’s red wreath, 
And glory’s glittering beam, 

Were to the glazed eye of death, : - 
But a vague and splendid dreaat. 


"Tis all a dream—li'e’s beautious day, 
+  . Though we wist-not it is such 
Till its allusions melt away, 
At death’s Ithuriel touch— 
"Tis all ad yet for its cares,” 
By »eedless folly driven, rs 
Man rushes an, and madly dares, 
To risk bis hopes of Heaven. 





«From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
** #RANKNESS.—By a Lady. 

There is one kind of frankness whith is the 
result of perfect unsuspiciousness, and which 
requires a measure of ignorance of the world 
and of life; this kind appeals to our generasity: 
and tenderness. There is another, which bd 

the frankness ofa strong but pare oind, ac- 
quainted with life, clear in its discrimination 


and upright in its intention, yet above disguise: . 


and concealment : this kind excites respect and 


ter which you 
Lam not sure you will like it. 


Now, if you suppose thai this is the begin- 
ning of a sermon, or ofa fourth of July oration 
you are very much mistaken ; though I must 
confess, it hath rather an uncertain sound. 4 
merely prefaced it to a little sketch of charac- 

k at, if you please, tho 


It was said of Alice H——, that she 


mind ofa man, the heart of a woman, and the 
face of an. angel; a cémbination that all my 
posers will think peculiariy happy. ° 


* There never was a woman, who was 20 un= 


tke the mas: of society in her modes of think- 
ing and acting, yet generally popular. But 


most remarkablé thingabout her, was her 


proud superiority to all disguise in poe 
word or deed. She pleasedPuu ; for she spoke 
out a handred things that would conceal, 


and spoke them, with a ‘dignified assurance, 


(bat made you wonder ‘iat > you had ever hes- 
itated to say them yourself. Nor did this ua- 
reserve appear like weakness of one who 
could not conceal, ora deterininatioa to make 
war on the forms of society... Tt was rather & 
bactea’ 3 ell guided integrity, regulated by a just 


propriety ; knowing* when to be silené 


bat speaking the éruth when it spoke at all. 


Her extraordinary frankthess often beguiled 


superficial observers inte-sapposing themselves 
fully acquainted with her real character, long 
before they were; as the beautiful (ranspar- 
| ency of some lakes is said to deceive the eye 
"|.as to their depth; yet the longer you knew 
‘| tier, the more variety and compass of character 
‘appeared through the same (ransparent medi- 
*} am, Bat you may just visit Miss Alj 
an heur, to-night and judg 
You, may walk into this little 
sits Miss Alice on that sofa, 
lace fleeves into a satin dress—in pe- 
cutiarly angeliek employment, she may perve- ; 
vere until we have fioished another sketely 

» Do you see that pretty little lady, with, 
sparkling eyes, elastick form, and bea 

hand and foot, that is sitting opposite to hend'3 
She is a belle: the character is written in b 
face—it sparkles from hee eye—it dimples in. " 
her smile, and prevades the whole woman. . 


for half 








But there— Alice has risen, and has gone | to 


; the seeond from impulse and reflee- | The little lady von 


The first is born from an undoubting confi- 


‘tion united. The first prooseds in « measure, |’ 
from ignorance ; the second from knowledgen| 


Agu coemiaaanoe 
she. 





and well grounded reliance on one’s self. 





“It js all in vain todeny it,- 
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* Ay, and you hope you shall please Mr. A. 
and Mr. B.” said the little accusing angel. 

“ Certainly, I do,” said Alice, as she twisted 
her fingers in a beautiful curl. 

“ Well, I would pot tell it Alice, if I did.” 

- * Then you should not agi me, ” said Alice. 

“T declare! Alice !”— 

_“ And what do you declare ?” 

“ ] never saw such a girl as you are!” 

“ Very likely,” said Alice, stooping to pick 
up a pin. 

* Well, for my part,” said the little lady, “I 
never would take any pains to make any body 
like me—particularly a gentleman.”’ 

“I would,” said Alice,“ if they would not 
like me without.” 

“ Why Alice J should not think you were 
so fond of admiration.” 

“I like to be admired very much,” said 
Alice, returning to the sofa, “ and I- suppose 
every body else does.” 

“J don’t care about admiration,” said the 
little lady. **1I would be as well satisfied that 
the people should’nt like me, as that they 
should.” * 

"Then, cousin, I think it’s a pity we all 
like you so well,” said Alice, with a good-hu- 
mored smile. If Miss Alice had penetration, 
. she never made a severe use of it. 

“ But reully, cousin,” said the little lady, 
“T should not think such a girl as you would 
think any thing about dress or admiration, 
and ail that.” 

“| don’t know what sort ofa girl you think 
Iam,” said Alice; ‘but for my own part, I 
only pretend to be a common human being, 
and am not ashamed of comnfon human feel: 
ings. If God has made us so that we love ad- 
miration, why should we not honestly say so. 

. Dlove it, you love it, every body loves it; and 
why shonld not every body say it?” 

“ Why, yes,” said the little lady, “I sup- 
pose every body has a—has u—a general love 
of admiration. 1am willing to acknowledge 
that [ have; but”— 

“ Bat you bave no love for it in particu- 
lar,” said Alice,‘* Lsuppose you mean to say ; 
that is just the way the matter was disposed 
of. Every body i is willing to acknowledge 
a general wish good opinion of others ; 
but half thes ashamed to own it; 
when it & ticular case. Now | 
mind, that if it is correct in 
t in particular, and J mean 
Ways.” 

w, it seems mean!” oud the 










It dagen to live foritje'be ‘selfishly en- 





grossed in it; but not mean to enjoy it when 
it comes, or even to seek it; if we neglect no 


higher interest in doing so. All that God made — 
us to fell, is dignified and pure, unless we 


it.” 


pervert 1 
* But Alice, I never heard dny person speak 
out se frankly as you do.” 
“ Almost all that is innocent, and nataral, 
may be spoken out; and as for that which is 


nol innocent and natural, it ougat not even to ~ 


be thought.” 

“ But can every thing be spoken that may 
be thought?” said the lady. 

** No, we have an instinct which teaches us 
to be silent sometimes: but if we speak at alls 
let it be-in simplicity and sincerity.” 

“ Now, for instance, Alice,” said Mie lady, 
* it ig very innocent and natural, as yoursay, to 


think this, that, and the other thing of yourself, * 


especially when every body is telling you of 
it; would you speak the truth, if any one 
asked you on this point ?” 

“If it were a person who had 4 right to ask, 
and if it were a proper time and place, ! 
would,” said ae pe 

* Well, then,” said the bright lady, “] ask 
you, Alice, in this very proper time and place, 
do you think that you are handsome ?” 

* Now I suppose you expect me to makea 
courtsey to every chair in the room before I 
answer,” said Alice; “ but dispensing with 
that ceremony, I will tell you fairly—J think 
I am.” , 

* Do you think that you are good ?” 

* Not entirely,” said Alice. 

“ Well, but don’t you think that you are 
better than most people?” 

“ As far as I can tell, I think that I am bet- 
ter than some people; but really, cousin, t 
don’t trust my owo judgment in this men" 
said Alice. . 

Well, Alice, one more question. Do you 
think that James Martyrt likes you or me 
best ?”” 

“T do not know,” said Alice. 

“] did not ask yourwhat you knew but what 
you thought,” said the lady; 
some thought about it.” 

Well then, I think he. likes me best,” said 
Alice.. 

Just then the door opened, and in walked 
the identical James Martyrs. Alice blushed 
—looked a little comical, and went on with 
her sewing while the little lady began. 


Really, Mr. James, I wish you had comea> 


minute sooner, to hear Alice's confessions.” 
“ What has she confesed ?” said James. 


“you must have 
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“Why that she isbhandsomer and better 
than most folks.” 1 

** That's nothing to be ashamed of,” said 
James. 

* Oh, that’s not all—she wants to look pret- 
“ty, and loves to be admired, and all”—_ 

“It sounds very much like her,” sad James, 
looking at Alice. 

Oh, bat beside that,” said the lady, “ she 
has been preaching a discourse in justification 


of vanity and self-love”— 


“ And thenext time you shall take notes 
when I preach,” said Alice; “for I don’t 
think your memory is remarkably happy.” 

“You sec, James,” said the lady, “ that 
Alice makes it a point to say exactly the truth, 
when she speaks at all, and I’ve been puzzling 
her with questions. [I really wish you would 
ask her some, and ‘tee what she will say.— 
But, mercy ! there is uncle C. come {fo take 
me +o ride. «I must run.” And off flew the 
hamming bird, leaving James and Alice tele- 
a-iele. 

“ There really i is one question,” said J ae 
clearing his voice. 

Alice looked up. 

“There is one question, Alice, which I 
wish you would answer.” 


Alice did not enquire what the question 


was, but began to look very solemn ; and just 
then | went out of the room,-und shut the door 
—and so I never knew what it was that Ali- 
co’s friend James wanted to be enlightened 
about. 


a American Marvels. 

She be a pretty craft, that little thing of 
yours, observed old Tom; how long may she 
take to make the run? 

‘How long? 1 expect in just no time; and 
she'd go just as fast again, only she wont wait 
for the breeze to come up with her. 

Why don’t you heave too for it? said young 
Tom, = . 

Lose too much time, I guess. I have been 
chased by an easterly wind all the way from 
your Land's End to our Narrows, and _never 
could overhaul me. 

And I presume the porpusses give it up in 
despair, don't they? replied old Tom, with a 
leer; and yet I haye seen the creatures play- 
ing before the bows of an English frigate at her 


* speed, and laughing at her, 


They never played their tricks with me, 
old snapper; if they do, I gats them in halves, 
and a-starn they go, head part floating on one 
side, and tail part on the other. 

4 o 


“ 





But don’t they join together again when 
they meet in your wake ? inquired Tom. 

Should’nt wonder, replied- the American 
captain, ’ “ 

Pray captain, what may be that vent | 
talk so much about at New York? Old aS 
referred to the first steam vessel, whose Guali- 


"| ties at that time had been tried, and an exag» 
gerated report of which had been copied from’ 


the American papers, 

That ship, or whatever she may be, that 
sails without masts, yards or canvass, is quite 
above my comprehension. Old country heads 
can’t take it in. Ill tell you what, she goes 
slick through the water, a-head or a-starn; 
broadside on, or up or down, or any way; 
and all you have to do is to poke the fire and 
warm your fingers; and the more you poke 
the faster she goes ’gainst, wind and tide. 

Well, I must see that to believe it though, 
replied Old Tom. 

No fear of a capsize, 1 calculate, My little 
craft did upset with me one night, in a pretty” 
considerable “ gale;” but she’s smart, and 
came up on the other side in a moment, all 
right as before. Never should have known 
any thing about it, if the man at the wheel had 
not discovered his jacket wet, and the mei 
below had a round turn in all the clues of their 
hammocks, 

After that round turn, you may belay, cried 
Tom, laughing. 

Yes, but don’t let’s bave a stopper over all, 
Tom replied his father. 1 consider this exeés- 
sively divarting. # Pray captain, does every 
thing elsé go fast in the New country? 

Every thing with us clean slick, I guess. 

. What sort of horges have you in America ? 
Inquired I. 

Our Kentucky horses, I’ve netion would 

surprise. They're almighty goers at a trot, 


beat a N. W.-gule of wind. 1 once took an 


Englishman with mein a gig up Alabama coun- 


try, and he says, What's this great church yard 


weare passing through? And strangersays!, 


] calculate it's nothing but the milestones Wé 


are passing so slick, But I once had a horses 
who I expect was a deal quicker than that.— 
I once seen a flush of lightaing chase him for 
half an hour round the elearagee, ande! guess 
it could’nt cateh him.—M 





of his, who when he laughs, 
so that even theiigider peep estofithworecks 
to see what is goingon.” fia 
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A Thunder Storm. 
By R. Mentgomery. 
Ye giant winds! that from your gloomy sleep, 

Rise in your wrath, and revel on the deep ; 

btuings thaf are the mystic gleams of God, 

glanced when on the sacred mount He trod: 

And you, ye thunders that begirt His form, 
Pealing your loud bosannas o’er the storm; 
Around me rally ja your midnight, might 
Aad strike my being with a dread delight; 
Sublimely musing, let me pause and see. 
And pour my awe-struck soul, O God, to thee! 


A Thunder Storm !—the eloquence of Heaven, 
When every cloud is from its stumber driven— 
Who bath not paused, beneath its hollow groan, 
And felt Omnipotence sround him thrown! 

With what a gloom the ushering scene appears— 
The leaves ali futtering with instinctive tears, 
The waters curling with a ‘fellow-dread, 

A breezeless fervor round creation spread, 

And last, the heavy rain's reluctant shower, 
With big drops patiering on the tree and tower, 
While wizzard shapes the lowering sky deform— 
Ali mark the coming of the thunder siorm ! 


Oh, now to be alone on some dark height, 
Where Heaven’s biack curtaing shadow all the sight, 
To watch the swollen cloads with bosom clash, 
While fleet and far the livid lightnings flash— 
To mark the caverus of the sky disclose 
The furnace flames that in their wombs repose, 
And see the fiery arrows fail and rise 


Ta dizzy chase along the rattling skies, 
How stirs the spirit wheo the echoes roll, 
And God in thunder moves from pole w pole! 


Alfred and Ethelwitha. 

The character of the great and favourite 
King Alfred, M. D’ Arnauld, the Richardson 
of France, contemplates with u degree of 
of enthusiasm, which bespgaks the goodness 
of his own heart; The following anecdote 
mentioned by some of the more ancient Eng- 
lish historians, he has given, in a@ manner 
peculiar to himself; but which, while it dif- 
fuses a richer charm over the whole compo- 
sition, renders it almost-untranslatable :— 

** In Alfred, the most renowned of the Sax- 
ony dynasty in England, with what delight do 
‘we contemplate the benevolent and equitable 
man! He was the worthiest monarch that 
ever sweyed a sceptre, and nothing was wan- 
ted toe his glory, but to be born in a more en- 
lightened age, and to have an historian of 
genius. He was at once the conquerer, the 
legislator, and the great man.—He scattered 
in England, the first seeds of talent, virtue, 
Jove of order, and patriotism. 

This prince so effectually established the 
government by justice and salutary Jaws that 
if in the night time a vessel of gold had been 
left on the highway, the proprieter would 
have found it again the next day. Hume, in 
a few words, gave this rare panegyric of him, 





that he seems indeed to be the model of that 
perfect character which under the denomine- 
tion of sage or wise man, philosophers have 
been fond of delineating rather as a fiction of. 
their imagination, than in the hope of ever 
seeing it really existing. . 

A single act of justice, however, which we 
now proceed to relate, has secured him im- 
mortal fame ;—better far than all his feats of 
arms, which, ages ago, have been forgotten, 

The reign of Alfred was in that period (the 
ninth century) when sovereigns were the only 
first men intheir courts, The great lords 
that surrounded them enjoying those’ priv. 
ileges which were derived from the feudal 
system. A private nobleman was admitigd 
into the company of his master, and lived with 
him in the most intimate familiarity. He 
would even invite him to his country re.’ 
treat, which he called a castle, and entertain ~ 
him with all the hospitality of the times, 

Alfred was making a tour through his do: 
minions, accompanied by -Ethelbert, oneof 
his general officers, when, the day declining, 
he determined to take up his abode for the 
night at the castle of a nobleman, named Al- 
banac ;—one of those incorruptible men, who 
can preserve their integrity in the midst of all 
the seductions of opulence and grandeur. He 
had foliowed Alfred in numberless battles, 
and had retired covered with woundsand with 
glory, into: the bosom ofa family that adored 
him. This family was composed ofa wife 
who was never mentioned but as an example 
of virtue; of two sons, who promised never. 
to disgrace their father’s name; and three 
daughters of exquisite beauty and uncommon ° 
‘merit. 

Earl Albanac received his royal master with 
every demonstration of joy. He rag to-his 
consort and children, and hastened to present 
them to his sovereign. Alfred was instantly 
smitten with her charms, but it was to Ethel- 
witha that he surrendered his heart. Beauti- 
ful as they were she eclipsed her sisters, asthe — 
radjant ruler of the day eclipses every other 
star. She appeared like the young flower 
that blows in the earliest rays of thé mourning 
sun; and modesty painted her cheeks with a 
rosy hue, that was heightened in propotion as 
the King seemed to notice her, 

“Thé supper was prepared, and Alfred was 
desirous that the enchantress should'partici= 
pate, who never ceased to contemplate their » 
charms. Albanac, still fattered with the re- 
membrance of his . military exploite, was im- 
patient to remiod his sovereign of the glorious 


victories by which the Danes were driven out .. _ 
. , a 
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ef England; but the king’s attention incess- 
antly returned to Ethelwitha. He was contin- 
ually extolling her delicate and eary shape, 
her rosy mouth, her fair tresses owing grace- 
fully down her shoulders, her alabaster fore- 
head, and the elegant roundness of her swun- 
‘like neck. Albanac spoke with kiudling ardor 
of Hastings and Lief—two famous Danish 
chiefs, whom they had often defeated in batt!e-; 
but the monarch found no pleasure in any sub- 
ject in which the name of Ethelwitha was 
left out. 

On rising from the table, Ethelwitha was 
charged to conduct the king to his apartment, 
and from her charming hands he received the 
eup of repose.* When Albanae, however, 
retired to bis.consort’s apartment, she could 
no tretrain observing. his pensive and gloomy 
air. .“ What distresses you, my dear Lord?” 
said she. “ Your face is overspread with mel- 
choly, while we are enjoying an honor we 
ought tobe proud of! The King is dear to 
us on many accounts !” 

Albanac continued silent. 

* You do not speak my Lord!” centinued 
the countess. “ And will you refuse to open 
your heart to me ?—you seem greatly agi- 
tated 1” 

I have reason to be so,” replied the earl.— 
“ Did you not observe that the king fixed his 
eyes continuaily upon our daughters? I may 
err in my apprehensions—but if Alfred has 
conceived a design to bring dishonor upon our 
house! Should he come hither to seek 
amusements ia ourinfamy! My honor—I[ am 
distracted at the idea--I would rather suffer 

an hundred deatht—my whole family should 
perish with me!”, 

The eyes of a vigilant father were not de- 
ceived—Alfred indeed loved—most passion- 
alely loved one of his daughters. Ethelwitha 

“wasthe enchanted object that had inspired 
the prince with the most riolent passion. 

“ Ethelbert, my frieud,” said he to his 
companion, “ it is not a mortal—it is an angel 
of beauty, innocence, and modesty, that we 
have seen! Did you not observe her? What 
joy—what intoxicating transports must be his 
who can obtain the first sigh from this young 
and ingenuous heart Speak, my dear Ethel- 
bert, ne 1 am consumed by the flames of 


"= Vin dvs eoucher, a composition of wine and a 
"a kind of bippocras, or medicated wine. Io that age, 
when they were desirous of rendering every honor to 
_ the strangers admitted into the castle, a beverage cal 
led le vin du coucher, wes brought in the evening to 
them, and this office was genrera'ly performed hy the 
lady or bér daughter. This custom is One of the re- 
— ne ¢ 


a * 


flame be kindled. in your breast ; 


love—whateverit cest me, I must, I will ved 
happy. Could she but love me.” 

“Can you doubt, my lord,” replied Ethet- 
bert, ‘whether she wit meet your tender 
mess? King as well as lover, a hero 
with laurels of an age formed to inspire a 
mutual ardor ina — respects you may 
be certain of success.” _ o 

Early in the mofning a servant attended at 
the king’s apartment, and requested to know 
whether he could be seen, 

* Who would enter at this hour! ‘ answer: 
ed the monareh with some peevishness. 

**T, my lord,” exclaimed a voice, which Al- 
fred soon recollected ; and he was instantly sure 
prised by the appearance of Albanee, hélding 
a drawn sword in one hand, and wittthe 
other leading in his tliree daughters, whe 
were in deep mourning, and in an altitude of 
the most peignant grief. 

“ What do I see,” exclaimed the king. 


“A father whose honor is: dearer to dine - 


than life itself,” reptied the earl. “ My mo+ 
tive for this intrusion I ean explain. You are 
a king and } am your subjeet, bat net your 
slave. You must be sensible from how 


illustrious a house Iam descended; and “it ~ 


now becomes me to speak my sentiments freely 


‘evento you. I may possibly ‘be deceived; 


but I thought, last-night, that Lsaw, on your 
grace’s part, a particular attention to my 
daughters. If you have eoneeived the idea of 
dishonoring¢my family, this sword shall in- 
stantly prevent my shame! } will plange 
it into the bosoms @ these unfortunate, but 
willing victims, But, ifa pure and honorable 
“If an alli- 
ance with my house be not deemed_ unworthy 
of royalty, choose, name her whom “you wish 
to honor.” os 
Alfred for a moment was thunder struck « 
and silent; but soon recovering himself, ad- 
dressed Albanac with a magnanimity that 
displayed his exalted soul. “ Noble Albanac,” 
said he, “you recall Alfred to himself.” T 
might have gone astray, but you teach memy 
dety; and I will obey its dictates, My 
choice is fixed. Beautiful Ethelwitha, here 
in my hand. Can you accept it? With 
pleasure I place my crown upon your head.— 
[ seat virtue and beauty upon my throne, 
Ethelwitha threw herself at the king’s feet: 
he raised her and embrated her with, {rave 
port. He thei embraced Albanac,. - your 
virtuous, courage,” said he, “well deserved 
a recompense. I glory in having. noblest 
man in my dominiens for my 
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proclaimed onsen; ner did she wait till the 
auptial ceremony was over, to confess to the 
enraptured monarch, that she had given her 
heart to him the very moment he had entered 
Wher father’s castle. ; 
The happy pair long participated in the 
glory of one of the noblest reigns of which 


England can be proud. t 


t This is that Echelwitha, who accompaived Alfred 
te bis‘retreat in the ile of Athelney, when he had 
taken a refuge there till Le could make war against the 
Daoes. , 

Alfred bad, by bis wife, three sons and three daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Edmund, died without issue in 
his father’s life time. The third. Ethelward, inherit- 
ed his father’s passion for letters and lived a private 
fife, The second Edward,succeeded him in bis power, 
and passed by the appeliatiun of Edward the Elder, 
being the firstof that name who sai onthe Engtish 
throne. ¢ 


4 





An affecting Sight. 

Phere are some odd souls in this world,who 
appear to derive their very existance froma 
humerous saying or a good joke; and who 
undoubtedly, would “swell up and die,” if 
they were not permitied tv.iudulge their 
wagish propensity. Ben Chatterbox, as he is 
eallod, isone of these laughter-loving joke- 
cracking mortals, We will quote a speci- 
men: 

Somewhere east of the Susquehanna, in this 
country, there is a barren lorely spot, where 
mo one would suspect that any thing but such 

- quadrupeds as can “live on the varo irs of a 
dungeon,” would ever think of seeking. an 
existance. Ben's occupation often leads him 
through this abode of sterility ; and he, as 
often has some wagish remark concerning it. 
After paggitg this place one day, Ben went 
home, from some cause unknown, . with a 
counterance as grave as that of a~judge, and 
a“ bridle omhis tongue.” This being * some- 
thing ne~ under the sun,” led to the following 
dialogue between him and an old lady belong- 
ing to the house : 

“ What is the matter of you, Ben? Are you 
sick, or mgd, that makes you so solemn all at 
once {” 

“0, if you had seen what | did this morn- 
ing, I guess you'd louk solemn too?” 

“ What have you seen, Ben *” 

“ A heart-rending sight, I assure you.” 

* Well; what was it.—I koow it must be 
something remarkable, or it would not affect 
you so— out with it, do.” 

_ * You know that place I’ve told you about, 
that nothing can live on?” 


“ Well, as I was coming by there to-day, 
saw achipmuck: sitting on a rock, gnawing a 
gravel stone, and the tears rolling down his 


” 


cheeks 
When he had got thus far with his ony , 
the pid woman flew at him with the broom, 
and our hero vanished, in a roar of laughtenes 
Bradford Argus. 





‘ What is it that most pleases Women? 

In the “ Frolicks of Puck,” a new work, in 
two volumes, the solution to this question is - 
given in the lines below. Puck, an exile 
from the Court of Queen Titania, of the Fai. 
ries, in obedience to the sentence which ‘is 
made the condition of his return, sets out on 
an earthly pilgrimage to edeavor to find a te. 
lution of this riddle, which proved a task:even 
fora fairy. Anold woman would persuade 
that “ money” was the supreme object of fea 
male delight, but the gallant Puck remains 
incredulous of sach a reprouch tothe tetiler . 
sex. Two silly girls incline him to believe’ - 
“ the love of pleasure” to be woman's rating 
passion ; anda romantic one, * that. it is her 
lover.” After passing through various ad: 
veniures, however, he_returns te the fairy 
court with the following answer : 

“ P-easure ? Woman loves it well. 

For she was not made for the bermif's cell ; 

Gold? It sparkles in ber eyes, 

And it grows more bright as youth’s morning flies; 

Love? She is the soul of iove, 

’Tis her beaven below and Mbpe above ; 

None of these 
Can woman please ° 

Like 
“Like what?” asked the Queen impatiently, 

Be she young, or be she old, 

Warp’d or formed in beauty’s mould, 

Be she widow wife or maid, 4 

By Whatever temper swayed, ; . 

Womao’s master passion still , 

Is—to have her sovereign will. ‘ 

“ He has found my riddle,” said the Queen 
amiling. “ Methinks he needed. sot have 
traveljéed long or fur for it,” exclaimed the 
King with unwanted gravited; The elves e- 
round tittered ; the ticksy spirit for once wore 
asolemn face ashis annointed lord and mas- 
ter, and the frolicks of Puck were over. 





PITHY ANSWER TO ASHORT ADVERTISE+ 
muivr.—A shopkeeper in Grand street, the -  -_ 
other dey, stuck upon his door the” following wa 
laconic advertisement,“ A Boy Wanted." = = 
On going to his shop the next morning, he" "< 
beheld a smiling little urchm in a basket;-witlt Pe 





* Yes,” . 


the following we. tabel—“ Here he is ”— 
Transcrept. 
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For the Magnolia. 
¢ Man's greatest enemy is Man. 
To prove the (rath of this maxim,we have on- 
ly to notice what passes every day, within our 
own observation. When we see jhe unfor- 
tunate debtor, dragged from his family, and all 
that endears-him to life, and confined withio 
the walls ofa dreary prison, left to pine in soli- 
tade and want; or, if in the dispensations of 
Providence, sickness visits the dwelling” of 
the poor, until the means of subsistence are 
\ reduced to the lowest ebb; ifin this state of 
distress, the landlord calls for rent, and turning 
adeafear to the voice of humanity, he robs 
from the victim of disease, the bed which 
sustains hie body—then, while we shudder at 
thi¢ monster in. human shape, we exclaim, 
“ Man’s greatest enemy is man.” We see 
many, who, though not victims of actual op- 
pression, yet oafier i in silence, the evils of sick- 
ness, and poverty, with means hardly sufficient 
to keep the soul in itstabernacle ofelay. To 
such let the hand of beneficence be opened, and 
the voice of compassion gladden the heart. 1° 
. have seen the tear of pleasure; which trembles 
on the cheek, while witneszing the gratitude of 
an affectionate family, the recipients of kind- 
ness. I speak not of that, which exists in the 
imagination only. Circumstances lately call- 
ed me to a dwelling, which was the abode of 
poverty. In aroom, through the sides of 
which, time had made passages for the piti- 
less storm, was a sick woman; near her stood 
a table, and around it, were her half-famished, 
ragged little children, eating some coarse haru 
crusts. This poor family, had once enjoyed 
health, and scme degree of happiness,—they 
oncé had an affectionate Father; but- now, 
* alas! the clods of the valley cover his grave ; 
and their support depended chiefly, upon the 
feeble exertions of the mother.’ By the cruel- 
ty of man, they were turned from a more 
comfortable honfe, and had sought shelter in 
this miserable hovel. In passing from the 
house, the followipg passage from Cowper, 
struck me forcibly. 
“Choosing rather far, 
A dry, but independent crust hard earned 
And eaten with a sigh, than to endure 
The rugged frowns, and insolent'rebuffs 
Of knaves in office.” 

There are many who feel the flowings of 
humanity, and contribute for the relief of 
those who apply for it, but many times the, 
most undeserving, are more forward to iup-. 
plicate, while those that deserve our charity, 
remain neglected, and unknown. , If tga 


a 





are any that will do good, let them seek the 





opportunity. Ifwe walk into the most fre- 
quented haunts of society, we will meet the 
hypocrite ; him who smiles, flatters, and Jolls. 
you into a dan§erous suse tatgitteaea” 
upon his friendship, his sole purpose, 
render you subservient te nainwteth, or tee at the. 
expense of your own peace. When we see the: 
widow, and the orphan, strugting with pover- 
ty, abandoned to the secfiings of a mereiless 
world, and no arm ig extended to afford re~ 
lief,—justly, may we my with the sympa- 
thizing peet, that 

Mav’s inbamanity to man, 

Makes countless millions mouro. J. 

A Cure ror Harp Tinzs.— We are toe 
fond of showing out in our families, and in this 
way our expenses far exceed our incomes.— 
Our daughters must be dressed off in their 


silks and crapes, instead of their linsey-wool- ~ 


sey. Our young folks are too proud to be 
seen in a coarse dress, and their extravagance 
is bringing ruin on our families. When you 
can in-luce your sons to prefer young women 
for their real worth, ratherthan for théir real 
show—when you ean get them to chooses 
wife who can make a good loaf of bread, and 
a good pound of batter, in preference to 2 girh 
who does nothing bet dance about in her silks 
and laces, then gentlemen you may expect te 
see a change for the better. We must get 
back the gogg old simplicity of former times, 
if we expect to see more Prosperous days.— 
The time was, even within memory, when a > 
simple note was good for an amount of money, 
but now bonds and mortgages are thought - 
almost no security; and this is owing toa 
want of confidence. 

And what has caused this wealteias- 
dence? Why, it is occasioned by tlie extra- 
vagant manner of living ;—by your families 
going in debt beyond your ability, Examine 
this matter, gentlemen, and you will find this 


to be the real cause. Teach your sons tobe | 


too proud to ride a hackney which: their 
fathers cannot pay for. Let them have this 
aol independent pride, and veillure to 
say Mat you will soon perceive a reforniation. 
But until the Mange commences ‘in this way * 
in your families, until we begin in the wed 
ourselves, it is in vain to expect better times, 
Now, gentlemen, if you think as 1 de on this 
subject, there is a way of showing thet you de 
think so, and But one way; when you retprm 
to your homes, have indepéndence- to.put the 
principles in practise, and [amsure you. will 
not be disappointed.—Judge Ross to a 
Grand Jury. : a? « 
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Julius Cxsar fought 50 pi ed battles, and 
killed one million and a halfofmen. Manlius, 
who threw down the Gauls from the Capitvl, 


had received 23 wounds, and tien two spoils 


before he was 17 years of age. Deniatts 
fought 120 battles, was 30 times victorious in 
single combat, und received 45 wounds in 
front ; he had among his trophies 70 belts, 8 
murial, 3 obsidinel, dnd 12 civic crowns. Ca- 
to pleaded 400 causes and gained them all.— 
Gyrusknew the names of all the soldiers in the 
army. Lucius Scipio knew the names of all 
the Roman people. Chimedies could relate 
all he ever heard, in the same words. Julius 
Cesar wrote, read, dictated, and listened to 
the conversation of his friends at (he same 
time. A philosopher is mentioned by Pliny. 
who being struck with a sfone, forgot his al- 
phabet. A man reputed for his stepidity, fel! 
from his hotse, and being trepanned, became 
remarkable for the sprightliness of his genius. 
The orator Carvinus forgot his own name.— 
Mithridates spoke to the ambassadors of 22 
different nations without aa interpreter. Ju- 

lius Viator lived to an advanced old age, 
without drinking water or useing any Kind o! 
Liquid neurishment. Crassus, grandfather to 
the Triumvirassus.was slain by the Parthians, 
never laughed. 

An old gentleman in Londonderry who 
reads his bible in his fumily, andoccasionally 
explains it, was reading the Account of Samp- 
son’s foxes. His wife would not believe that 
Sampson caught so many—“ three hundred 
foxes !"—said she, “it can't beso! for our 
Jemmy is as good a hunter as ever Sampson 
was, ahd pe never killed more than twenty in 
a * The husband was somewhat stag- 
gered at his, but was too good a man to give 
up the bible, and setting himself to explain it 
away, observed that scriptural language was 
always figurative, and that a certain number 
Was sometimes used for an uncertain one. He 
thought probably theré was not more than 
half a dozen real fores in the Hock, and that 


- the rest was made of skunks and woodchyehs. 
_— 


A Sovatt Feevine.—A man of an exceed- 
if contracted mind was one day complaining 
to #h acquaintance, thathe hada very acute 
pain—e little sharp pain, not bigger seemingly 
than the point of a pin. It’s amazing strange,” 

he edntinued,* dah’t you think it is? What 
do you suppose isthe cause of it?” * Why, 
really, I doa’t know,” replied the other, what 
pert of you should be liable to so very minute 
a pain, auless it be your soul. 
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Integrity. 
Iategiity isa great and commendable virtue 
—a man of integrity isa true man, a bold 


¢ 


“man andasteady man,—he is to be trusted 


and retied upon. Neo bribes can corrupt him ;~ 
no fear daunt him. His word is sloW in com- 
ing, but sure. He shines brightest in the fire, 
‘nod his friend hears of him most when he moat 
needs him. His courage grows with danger, 
and conquers oppesiiion with constancy. Ag 
he cannot be flattered or frightened inte that 
he dislikes, so he hates flattery and tempori- 
zing in others, He runs with truth and of 
with the times— with right an not with might 
—his rule is straight. 

Postaumvus wit.— Dr. Jasper Main, who 
lived in the reign of James |. of Eugland, was 
celebrated as a scholar and wit. ’ He displayed 
through lile a strong propensity for innocent 
raillery and practical jokes.—This was his 
ruling pas#ion ; just betore he éxpired he told 
a servant with a grin, who was sadly abdicted 
to intemperance, that he had bequeathed to 
him something that would make him drink. 
The servant, as soonus his. master was dead, 
impatiently opened the trunk, expecting of 
course, to find a heap of. treasure; but alas, 
his disappointment was great at finding noth- 
ing in the trunk but a red herring. 

A man being asked by hisgneighbour, Kew 
his wife did, made this answer: “Indeed neigh- 
bour, the case is pitiful; my wife fears she 
shall die, and! fear she will not die, which 
makes a most disconsolale house. 


el 


Treat with'men at fit times about business, 
and whisper not in the company of others. 
—_——— eee Se 

Married, 

At Germantown, on Thurscay-the 17th inst. 
by the Rev. Mr. Wackerhagen, Mr. George , 
Wackerhagen to Miss Christina, daughter of 
Geotge Rockefeller, esq. all of the above place. 

In this city, on Tuesday the 8th iast. by the 
Rev. J. B. Watterbury, J. Stewart, Anable, 
to Miss Jane C. Cuyler, daughter of the late 
Jobn H.-Cayler, of Coxsackie. ; 
[ee 

io. toe Seo 

At Hillsdale, on the 24th alt, Wells Pitkin; 
son pf James W. and Catherine R. White, 
-aged 3 years. 

In Claverack, on the 24 inst. Mrs, Catha- 
rine Mondll, widow of the late Dr. George 
Monell, aged 86. 




























From the Liverpool Ch = 
First Flowers. ©” 

First flowers of the spring time, 

Brigt gems of the year, 

e All lovely and blooming, 

“How fresh ye appear ; 
Springing up in the garden, 

The hedge row and vale, 
Enrich’d by the showers, 

And faun’d by the gale. . 


Your beauty is transient, 
But ob! Jt is sweet, 

As the deep felt emction 
Wheo absent friends meet 

After dangers surmounted, 
And miseries flown, 

Their lips and looks telling - 
Of days that are gone! 


Your herald—the tempest ; 
Your bed—the cold earth ; 
Unshelter’d and sunless, 
The place of your birth ; 
The snow-drift is sweeping, . 
And dimly the morn, 
From the eastward is stealing | 
To hail your return. 
HENRY LEE. 

Henry Lee, by birth a Virginian, was a 
Colonel! in the American Army, and descended 
from the most distinguished branch of the Lees 
of that state. He possessed the lofty genius 
of his family, united to invincible courage and 
firmuess, and all the noble enthusiasm of the 
. warrior, General “Charles Lee, who was, 
beyond question, a competent judge of milita- 
ry talent, averred, “that Honry Lee came a 
soldier fiom his mother’s womb.” General 
Greene pronounced him “ The Eye,” of the 
southern army, and to his councils gave, the 
most iraplicit, constant, and unbounded econfi- 
dence. In the hour of difficulty, was danger 







} -Asan 
mander, | 
earth. 

That he was justly entitled to this eneomi- 
um, appears, as well from the extensive cata- 
logue of his exploits, us from the high confi- 
dence always reposed in him by the command- 


‘| ing officer under whom he served. This is true, 


no léss in relation to Washington than Greene. 
He was the intimate friend and eorfident of 


gard to him, are forcibly expressed in the 
+ following extract of a letter, dated here: s / 
18th, 1832. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Lee retires, fora time, 
for the recovery ofhis health. I am moreéin- 
debted to this officer than to any other, for the 
advantages gained over the enemy, in the 
operations of the last campaign; and should 
be wanti ind*in gratitude, not to acknowledge 
the impo: tance of his best panegyric.” s 

JOSEPH REED. 

Adjutant General in. the American Army, 
and president of the state of Pennsylvania, 
was born in the state of New- Jersey, the 27th 
of August, 1741. Inthe year 1757, at the 
early age of sixteen, he graduated with con- 
siderable honor, at Princeton college. 

Having studied the law with Richard 
Stockton, esq. an eminent couneellor of that 
place, he visited England and pursued his 
studies in the temple, until the disturbances 
which first broke out in the colonies on the 
passagé of the stamp aet. On his return to 
his native country, he eommenced the prae- 
tice of law; and bore a distinguished part ‘ia 


the political commotions of the day.» Having 
married the daughter of Dennis ian 
t merchant of London, » the 





to be averted, was proniipt exertion ssary 
to prevent revolt, crush insurrection, cut off 
supplies, herass the enemy, or pursue him.to 
destruction, to no one did be so ofien turn as 
te Lee. 

Bat his ardour, brilliancy, and daring reso- 
lution, constituted but a part of his military 
worth: In him the fierce impetuosity of, 
youth was finely blended with the higher and 
more temperate qualities of age. If he had, 
iu his temperament, something of the.electri- 
cal fire of Achilles, it was eanobled by the 
polished dignity of Hector, and and 
moderated by the wisdom of Nestor. 

Fer vigilance, intelligence, decision of char- 
acter, skill in arms, a spirit of enterprise, and 
powers of combination, he had but few equals, 


‘he was enjoying at 


American revolution, agent for the protince 
of Massachusetts, he soon ‘after returned’ te 
America, and practised the law with eminent 
success in the city of Philadelphia. 

_ Finding that reconciliation with the mother 
country was not to be accomplished without 
the sacrifice of honor as well as liberty, he be- 
came one of the most zealous advocates of 
independence. In 1774, he was appointed one 
of the committee of correspondence of 
delphia, and afterwards president of the com 
vention, and subsequently, member of the 
continental congress, On the formation of the 
army he resigned a lu practice, which 
apd repaired 


to the camp at Cambridge, where he was ap- 





youthful as he was, in the wemies ef his 
country. 


pointed aid-de-camp and secretary te Gen, 
Washington, and although ome acting we 





both. The sentiments of the latter, with re- 
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voluateer, be displayed ; 
maiiy occasions, the grea 
tary ability. At the opening of 
in 1776, on the promotion of Gen. Gates, he 
was advanced, at the special recommendation 
of Gen,. Washington, to the post of adjutant 
general, and bore an aclive part in this cam- 
paige, his local knowledge of the country 
being eminently useful in the uffair at Trenton, 
and at the battle of Princeton; in the-course 
of these events, and the constant follower of 
his fortunes, he enjoyed the confidence and es- 
teem of the Commander in chief. - At the end 
of the year he resigned the office of adjutant 
general, and was immediately appointed a 
general officer, witha view to the command 
of cavalry, but owing to the difficulty of raising 
troops, and the very detached parties in which 
they were employed, he was prevented from 
acting in that station. He still attended the 
army, and from the entrance of the British 
army into Pennsylvania till the close of the 
campaign in 1777, he was seldom absent. He 
was engaged at the buaitle of Germantown, 
and at White Marsh, assisted Genera) Potter 
im drawing up the militia. In 1778, he was 
appointed a member of congress and signed 
the articles of confedaration. 

About this time the British commissioners, 
Governor Johnstone, Lord Carlisle, and Mr. 
Eden, invested with the power to treat of 
peace, arrived in America, and Governor 
Johustoge, thé principal of them, addressed 
private letters to Henry Laurens, Joseph 
Reed, Francis Dana, and Rubert Morris, offer- 
ing them many advarittges in case they would 
tend themselves io his views. Private infor- 
mation was communicated from Governor 

General Reed, that, in case he 
would’ is ubilities to promote a recon- 
pounds sterling, and the most 
valuable office in the colonies, were at his 
disposal; to which Mr. Reed made this me- 
morable reply :—“ thai, he was not worth pur- 
chasing, bul that, such as he was, the king of 





Great Britain was not rich enough to do it.”— - 


These transactions caused a resolution in con- 
gress by which they refused to hold any fur- 
ther communication with that commissioner 
Governor Johnstone, on his return to England, 
denied in parliament, ever having made such 
offers, in. cunsequence of which General Reed 
published a pamphlet, in which the whole 
transaction was clearly any satisfactorily cir- 
culated both ia Eogland and America. 

Io 1778, he was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the supreme executive council of the 


State of Pennsylvania, to which office he was 
Ks a 





annually, with equel unanimity, for 
itutional period of three years,- A. 


bout this time there existed violent parties” 


in the state, and several serious commotions 
occurred, particularly a large armed insurrec- 
tion, in the city of Philadelphia, which he 
suppressed, and rescued a number of distin- 
guished citizens from the most imminent dan- 
ger of their lives at the risk of his own, for 
which he received a vete of thanks from the 
legislature of the state, 

At the time ofthe defection of the Pennsyl- 
vania line, Governor Reed extrted himself 
strenuously to bring back the revolters, in 
which he ultimately succeeded. Amidst the 
most difficult and trying scenes, his adminis- 
tration exhibited the most disinterested zeal 
and firmness of decision. In the civil part of 
his character, his knowledge of the law was 
very useful ina new and unsettled government; 
so that, although he found in it no small weak- 
ness and confusion, he left ét at the expiration 
of his term*ef office, in as much tranquility 
and energy as could be expected from the 
time and ‘circumstances of the war. In the 
year 1781, on the expiration of his term of 
office, he returned to the duties of his profes. 
sion. 

General Reed was very fortunate inghis 
military career, for, although he was in almost 
every engagement in the northern and eastern 
section of the union, during the war, he never 
was wounded; he had three horses killed 
under him, one at the battle of Brandywine, 
one in the skirmish at White Marsh, aad ane 
at the battle of Monmouth. During the whole 
of the war he enjoyed the confidence of Gen- 
erals Washington, Greene, Wayne, Stueben, 
Lafayette, and many others of the most. dis- 
tinguished characters of the revolution, with 
whom he was in the fiabits of the most confi- 
dential intercourse and correspondence. .The 
friendship that existed between General Reed 
and General Greene, is particularly men- 
tioned by the biographer of General Greene. 
“Among the many inestimable friends who 
attached themselves to him, duriug his milita- 
ry career, there was no one whom General 
Greene prized more, or more justly, than the 
late Governor Reed of Pennsylvania. It wes 
before this gentleman had immortalized him- 
self by ge rg! to the agent of cor- 
ruption, two distinguished patriots 
had begun to feel for each other, the sympa- 
thies of congeniel souls, Mr. Reed had 
accompanied General Washington to Boston, 
when he first took command of the American 
army ; thers he became acquainted with 


























. Greepe, and, as was almost invariably the case 
with those who became acquainted wi 
and had hearts to acknowledge his a 
friendship ensued which lasted with “tb 
lives.” Had the life of General Reed been 
sufficiently prolonged, he would have discharg- 
ed, ina manner worthy of the subject, the 
debt of national gratitude to which the efforts _ 
of the biographer of General Greene have 
been successfully dedicated, who had in his 
possession the outlines of a sketch of the life 
of General Greene by his friend, 

In the year 1784, he again visited England 
for the sake of his health, but his voyage was 
attended with but little effect, as in the follow- 
ing year he fell a victim toa disease, most 
probably brought on by the fatigue and expo- 
sure to which he was constantly subjected.— 
In private life,-he was accomplished in his 
manners, pure in his morals, fervent and faith- 
fulin his attachments. 

On the 5th of March, 1785, in the 43d year 
of his age, too soon for his country and his 
friends, he departed a life, active, mseful, and 
glorious. His remains were interred, in the 
Presbyterian ground, in Arch-Street, in the 
city of Philadelphia, attended by the president 
and executive council, and the speaker and 

. the general assembly of the state.” 


CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE. 
* Don’t give up the ship.” 

James Lawrence,a distirguished American 
commander, was born at Burlington New Jer- 
sey, in 1781. He early manifested a strong 
predilection for the sea; but his father, who 
was a lawyer, was anxious that he should pur- 
sue his own profession ; and, When only thir- 
teeri years of age, he commenced the study of 
- the law ; but after the death of his father en- 
tered the navy asa midshipman,in 1798. In 
1801 the Tripoli war commenced; he ‘was 
promoted in 1803, and was sent out to the 
Mediteranean, as the first Lieutenant of the 
schooner Enterprise. While there, he perfor- 
med.a conspicuous part in the destruction of 
the frigate Philadelphia, which had been cap- 
tured by the Tripolitans. In the same year 
he was invested with the temporary command 
of the Enterprise, during the bombardment 
of Tripoli, by Commodore Preble, ull the 
ships of the squadron being employed to cover 
the boats during the altack; and il did 
he execute his duty, that the commodore 
could not restrain the expression of his thanks. 
- He remained in the Mediterranean three 


bin June, 
Great B 
Lawrence, the time in command of the 
Hornet, a few days after sailed with a squad- 

ron under the orders of Commodore Rogers, 
for the purpose of intercepting the Jamacia 
fleet. They returned, however, at the end of 
the following month to Boston, without having 
been able to accomplish their object. Law- 
rence then accompanied Commodore Bain- 
bridge on a cruise to the East Indies ; but they 
separated near St. Salvador, on the coast of 
Brazil, the Hornet remaining there to blogk- 
ade a British ship of war, laden with spesie, 
tillcompelledte retire by the arrival of a 
seventy four. Feb. 24, 1812, the Hornet fell 
in with the brig Peacock, Captain Peak; 
which he took after a furious action of fifleeff 
minutes, 
tinest of her class in the British navy. In the 
number of men and guns, she was somewhat 
inferior to the Hornet. She sunk before all 
the prisoners could be removed. The. latter 
was considerably damaged in the rigging and 
sails, but he. hull was scarcely hurt. Law- 
rence returoed to the United States, where he 
was welcomed with the applayse due to his 
conduct, but the most honorable eulogy -be- 
stowed upon it, was contained in a letter, 
published by the officers of the Peacock, ex- 
pressing their gratitude for the eonsideration 
and kindness with which they had been treat- 
ed. Shortly after his return, he was or_sred 
to repair to Boston, and take command of the 
frigate Chesapeake. is he did wits great 
regret, as the Chesapeake was one of. the 
worst ships in the navy. He had been but a 
short time at Boston, when the B i 

Shannon, Captain Brooke, a 
the harbour, and defied the Cher 
combat. Lawrenee did not refuse the chal- 
lenge, though his ship was far from being in a 
condition for action; and June 1, 1812, he 
sailed out of the harbour and engaged his op- 
ponent,. after the ships exchanged several 
broadsides, and Lawrence had been wounded 
in the leg, he called his boarders when he re- 
ceived a musket ball in his bedy; at the same 
time the enemy boarded, and, after a desperate. 
resistance succeeded -in taking ‘possession of 






the ship. - The last exclamation of J.awrence, 
as they were carrying - below, after the 
fatal wound, was, “ don't} ap the ship.”— 


He lingered for four days in intense pain, and 
expired on the 5th of June, He was 





years, and then returned to the United States, 


at Halifax, with every mark of honour. 


> 


and ‘the United States; and 


This vessel was deemed one of the © 
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#rom the London Literary Gazette. 
Voice 


OF ritten nase jhe cote Shipwreck) 
_Amwerge chiming w » 


“That now in sunsbinve sweep; * 
Speak to me from thy hidden caves, 
Voice of the hidde» deep ; 


Hath man’s love spirit here, 
With storms iu battle striven ? 

Where all is now so calmly clear, 
Hath anguish om to ete 


‘Then the sea’s oan rosa, 
Like an earthquake’s wnder-tone— 
«+ Mortal. the strife of huywan woes, 
Where hath not nature known? 


Here, to the quivering mast, 
Despair bath wildiy clung; 

The shriek upon the wind bath passed, 
The midvight sky bath rung. 


7 


And the youthful and the brave, 
With their beauty and renown, 

To thejhollow chambers of the wave, 
In darkness bave goue down. 


~ 


They are vanished from their place, 

Let their homes and bearts make moan— 
But the rolling waters keep no trace . 

Of pang or conflict gone.” 


Alas! thou haughty deep! 
The strong, the sounding far ! 
My heart before thee dies—I weep 
To think om what we are! 


Te think that so we pass, 
High bupe, and thought, and mind, 
E’eo as the breath stain from the glass, 
Leaving no sigh behind ! 


Saw’st thou nought else, thou main, 
Thou and thy midnight sky— 

Nought save the struggle, brief and vaia, 
The parting 

And the sea’s voice replied— . 
* Here nobler things have been! 

the valiant when they die, 
the scene : 


: fragile form, 
Faith trusting to the last, 
Prayer, breathing heavenwariis thro’ the storm— 
But all alike have passed.” 
Sound on, though haughty sea! 
These have not passed in vain ; 
My soy! awakes, my hope springs free, 
On victor wings again. 
Thou, from thine empire driven, 
_ » May'st vanish with thy bowers: = 
Bat, by the hearts that here bave etstven, 
A lofiier doom is ours ! 


The publishers of the Bardstown, Ky Her- 
ald, requests “every body wi 
in notice of the fact!”- Will rée¢ive it in per- 
sea, or do they wish the ghosis !o mail the no- 
lies, ~ 


die, to hand. 
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A Courtship. 

| young gentleman,a few years age; 
marvalously uneasy. His sleep was 
; his heart throbbed violent)y, the 
ellow was suffering the last agonies of 
love. He unfortanately was squint eyed, but 
reckoning on his wealth, he commenced lov- 
ing a pretty young black-eyed ‘girl, who had 
much of this world’s good, but—who was 
deaf. She managed to preserve the ties of 
sociality, by listening to the looks. and translg- 
ting the expressions of the ever shifting coun- 
tenance. She concealed her mortifying deaf- 
ness from ber lover, he began to whisper his 
limpid love, but the fair lady made ho response, 
—the squint-eyed Lothario angrily bawled 
out to his love “ why the deuce she did not 
answer his questions?” ‘“* Why, sir, I did 
not hear you.” “ What, are you deaf, then!” 

* Yes, Sir,” with a blush. 

The noxt morning he sent the —_—s 
note: 

“ My dear Miss - I cannot bring my 
mind to admire deception. I sympathise with 
your defect : which you attempted to conceal 
—unsuccessfully—I must bid you a good bye, 
I never can love a deaf wife. Yours with 
profound esteem.” 

The young lady, not at all terrified, returned 
the following auewer : 

“ My dear sir,— No tint of words can change 
your ugly temper. I scorn your tantalizing 
sympathy. I cannot conceive a more ludi- 
creus object than. yourself. I mean your 
squiut-eye. Yours with great deliberation.” 

Trick or A PatntEeR.—A capital story 
is told of Basici,an Italian artist. He had paint- 
ed the portrait*of a young sprig of .nobility, 
without any previons agreement as to price; 
and after it was finished, his customer, upon. 


learning the terms, took himself away, and . » 


neither returned, nor sent for the poitrait.—. 
Whereupon the knight of the easel painted a 
grate ever the portrait, and wrete beneath it, 
* impri for debt.” An uncle of the 
young man peid for the painting to liberate his 


‘| nephew's face from imprisonment, 
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